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FREE ME MN 


Si babes aliquam ſpem de republica, five deſperas, ea para, 
cogita, quæ eſſe in eo cive ac viro debent, qui fit rempubli- 
| cam afflictam et oppreſſam miſeris temporibus in veterem 


dignitatem ac libertatem vindicaturus. Cic. 


Grurtkuzx, 


S your worthy preſident is prevented 
by ill health from attending the duties 
of the chair, it falls on me, as his and 


your acknowledged deputy, to make up, as I can, 
the want of his ſervices. 


B The 


FI 
The occaſion on which we meet, you know, 
Gentlemen, is of a moſt happy and delightful 
remembrance ;—the recovery of three kingdoms 
from the blackeſt woes of ſlavery, ever the com- 


But, all things here, yield to the changes of 

men, manners, and times. And though it be 
the moſt diſtant thought from my heart to de. 
preſs your ſpirits, if I were in this addreſs ex- 
actly to purſue the cuſtomary path of joy and 
congratulation, you would be apt to ſuſpect me, 
either as leſs acquainted with the preſent ſtate of 
things than I am, or leſs concerned for it than I 
ought to be. : 


In perfect conſiſtence then, with the original 
intentions of our inſtitution, and with the beſt 
wiſhes we form reſpecting the intereſts of Liber- 
ty, recovered and eſtabliſned by the Revolution, 
and ſorely wounded by late neglects and bloody 
violations, let me ſolicit your candid attention to 
ſome haſty thoughts on the duties of private 
citizens. 


Courtiers 
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Courtiers who live by plundering the people, 
roundly deny them any ſhare in maiters of this 
kind. Their writers, who are hired to argue the 
nation out of their lo; e of freedom, and to abuſe 
every glorious meaſure which is calculated to 
ſupport it, make the arguing enquiring tree- 
holder the ſubject of their conſtant ridicule and 
abuſe. Let theſe men, ſay they, (in tlieir arro- 
gant inſult} * mind their ſtalls, their ſhops and 
counting-houſes, and keep their names out of 
the Gazette. The common people may be 
happy in any ſituation, and if they plague them- 
ſelves in meddling with what is out of their 
line, let the rod be exerciſed till they repent 
their tolly.” 


In this precluded number, Gentlemen, I rank 
with the greater part of this worthy ſocic ty. 
But, I feel no lefſening of mylelf from ſuch in- 


ſolent cenſures. 


On the contrary, I am called to greater firm- 
neſs and fortitude in aſſerting my rights. 


( 4 ) 
With theſe principles, indulge me, while I 
briefly enquire, 
I. What you are as Engliſhmen ; 
II. What you ſhould be as ſuch, and the beſt 


methods of anſwering the „ of your 
character. 


When it is aſked what Engliſhmen are, I 
would reply, as Engliſhmen we are FREE, 
It is in this country, almoſt alone, that the in- 
dependence of human nature is afferted and 
provided for. Here, as the people are ſubject 
to government, government itſelf is ſubje& to 
law. The private man has a remedy againſt 
the king himſelf, who is undiſtinguiſhed in the 
diſtribution ot juſtice ; the rules of legiſſation are 
the profeſſed wiſdom and equal formation of al, 
and power appears in its only proper light, en- 
gaged for the ſervice, but abhorrent to the op- 
preſſion of mankind. Here, to be more parti- 
cular, every man has a fixed inherent right, both 
as to the freedom of perſon and property, which 
nothing but voluntary crimes, and their eſta- 
bliſhed checks and penalties can alienate and 


The 
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The immortal Al RED, (of whom it is to be 
wiſhed all other kings were imitators) ſaid, that 
the Engliſb people were as free as the internal] 
th, ughts of a man. And agreeably to this royal 
eulogium, a late excellent French author with | 
no leſs candour than juſtice, expreſſes himſelf 
in the language of admiration: © En Angleterre 
« &rre homme, et Etre libre c'elt le meme choſe.” 
In England, to be a man and a freeman is the 
lame thing. 


This, I own, is the idea under which I have 
ever been inſtructed to conſider myſelf ; and 
often, in the hours of recollection, to break out 
in grateful rapture, Happy is the man who is 
born an inhabitant of England ! 


Am I (was I wont to ſay) fo totally loſt to 
the diſtinctions given in this country to its in- 
habitants, that I ſhould be a ſtranger to the 


principles of that noble liberty, which animates 


and confirms the purſuits of knowledge, renders 
political fociety equal and harmonious, and 
breathes and bleſſes in religion ? 


Here, 
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Here, I call things by their proper names. 
I am taught that agiſtrates and kings are not 
my arbitrary lords and maſters, but my elected 
and ſworn defenders. Whatever I virtuouſly 
purſue, I am not only protected, but encouraged 
to attain; whatever I lawfully acquire, I am 
ſecured in the poſſeſſioñ of, from aſſault and ar- 
bitrary invaſion. And carrying my views higher 
as a reaſonable and immortal being, I am ena- 
bled to look down with contempt on all the 
encroachments of prieſts, and popes, and coun- 
cils, ſects, ſynods, and aſſemblies, which inter- 
cept the natural converſe of the mind with 
truth, reaſon, and the God who gave it. I can 
refuſe my obedience to all the wickedneſs and 
nonſenſe of impoſition, and expreſs all my ſenti- 
ments of benevolence and piety without equivo- 
cation or fear, 


Such is the comprehenſive idea, on which the 
mind that has felt the pleaſure it deſcribes, 
would burn to enlarge. But this, you are ſen- 
ſible, has not always been the happy privilege 
of the inhabitants of England. Early times 
found us ſavages ; barbarous tyrannies long 

continued 


1 
continued us ſuch; and even the illuminating 
rays of reformation were either too feeble to diſ- 


pel the general darkneſs, or ſoon diverged from 
their ſalutary purpoſe. 


I need not tell you, that under the Scottiſh 
tyrants, (whom England is ever bound to curſe 
tyrannorum omnium peſſimi) Liberty, if it had a 
being, was reduced to a wandering and forlorn 
eſtate. The reigns of the * Stuarts were direct 

wars 


* Theſe expreſſions will grate harſhly on the ears of 
thoſe who are Stuartiſts, or who are not entirely delivered 
from that prejudice, which has a reverence for the plſcudo- 
martyr.— But ad rem—The only queſtion between the 
Stuarts and their opponents, is this; © are kings accountable 
to God only, and as fuch, have they a right divine to govern 
wrong; to gratify their pride and caprice at the expence 
of the properties and lives of their ſubjects— Or are they 
delegated miniſters of public good, and accountable to the 
people, for whoſe protection, and by whom they are ap- 
pointed? The Stuarts uniformly aſſerted the firſt, the laws 
of England, the laws of NATURE, the laws of common 
ſenſe, affirm and ſupport the latter. —And to go on ad Re- 
ges — Suffice it to fay ..... As to JamEs I. . as his 
perſonal abominable vices ſunk kim beneath the brute, fo 
his total want of courage and true policy, and his high- 
flown ideas of prerogative, rendered him contemptible and 
miſchievous as a king. -- ++ As to CHARIESõ I. if we may 
not ſay with Mit To, that he was Nerone Neronior, we may 
with one of the beſt writers of modern times, that he 


4 
wats on the firſt rights of humanity. As ail 
depended, according to their deſpotic ſyſtem, on 


the royal will, and that will was perfectly ſu- 


perior to ,human queſtion and controul, Civil 
Property, thoſe advantages and privileges for 
which government was originally and only de. 
figned, could have no ſecurity under them; nor 
could they be protectors of the liberal ſentiments 
of proteſtantiſm, whoſe whole view was arbitra- 
ry power, and who knew and courted popery as 
the fitteſt means of obtaining and eſtabliſhing it. 


e was a poor miſguided creature, whoſe maxims of govern- 
c ment, derived from his father, were entirely toftile to 
ic the Engliſh conſtitution, and whoſe obſtinate perſiſtency 
% in them, brought on him that fate he ſuffered.” As to 
CnarLlEs II. ſurely every Engliſhman and Proteſtant is 
bound to execrate the memory of a prince, concerning 
whom the faithful, impartial recorder of the Stuarts, 
DAVID HUME, Eſq; is 04/ig:d to relate, that he had 
figned a treaty with the French monarch (on the ſtipulation 
of an annual penſion) to reſtore popery and arbitrary power 
in England, and to ſubdue ber proteſtant neighbours the 
Dutch. James II. drove too rapidly in his career of 
tyranny for the Pope, or the #* * to keep him in 
countenance. I trouble the reader with this note from a 
former tract, entitled, A Charge to Engliſhmen. But, for 
a juſt account of the Stuarts in thcir perſonal condu and 
public miſrule, beſides the collections of the laborious and 
accurate Dr. Harris, conſult the glorious modern MAG NA 


. CHARTA of liberty, the hiltory of the excellent Mrs. 
MacauLayr. 
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The prince we commemorate this evening, 
reſcued us from their infernal uſurpation. And 
hen the queſtion is repeated, what Engliſhmen 
are? and ĩt is anſwered, Freemen— they never will 
forget the hero from whoſe labours they date 
themſelves ſuch, with a fulneſs of triumph. 


Nor be it thought, that as individuals, as pri- 
vate men, we are unconcerned in theſe intereſt- 
ing ſubjects. Public ſpirit is the only baſis and 
protection of our national character, and dearly 
ovght it to be cheriſhed. 


There is nat ſo moving a ſight as a fbackled 


people. Though a country affords the moſt 


delightful proſpects, yet if its inhabitants are 
ſlaves, have no rights nor liberties independent 


of power, they arc oaly priſoners at large. 


And what if we are incapable of arranging, 
with logical exactneſs, the arguments for truth 
and freedom, or even penetrating the refined 
theories of goverament, which ſome learned 
writers beautifully delineate ? Our feelings are 
as quick as any. And the difference between 

C oppreſſion 
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eppreſion and protection, abſurdity and reafoit, 
is obvious to all. 
rule of equity, depends not on a long train of 
reaſoning to be underſtood, nor requires the 
acuteneſs of caſuiſtry to determine on its queſ- 


tions. It produces a law, which the weakeſt 


memory may retain, and no clouding commen- 
taries can perplex. We need not look beyond 
ourſelves for it, (Quod petitur hic eſt) Do juſtly, 
nor dare do wrong. 


The virtues of honour, honeſty, zeal for 


univerſal good, animated piety and religion, are 
as much the privilege of the private citizen as 
the royal favourite, and oftener found with him, 
than on the throne or in the palace. 


We all contribute our ſhare to the ſupport of 
the ſtate : and, while many of the great, with an 
eagerneſs at a total diſtance from public ſpirit, 
are ſacrificing to private expectations, and parti- 
cular intereſts, we never know a wiſh inconſiſlent 
with the general proſperity. 


All 


Liberty, like the golden 
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All politicians and philoſophers alſo, are ſadly 
miſtaken, if the common people compole not its 
ſtrength and ſecurity. If the haughty managers 
of the preſent times deny this, for my own part, 
I ſhould be glad they were convinced by actual 
experience. 


Such then are Engliſhmen by the happy con- 
ſtitution of their polity and laws. And ſuch, 
they ſhould be, from ſteady principle and prac- 
tice, But how far the one has been corrupted 
and ſubverted, and how far many are treache- 
roufly departed from the other, it requires leſs 
judgment than honeſty and courage to pro- 
nounce. Tacuiſſe tamen multis profuit. 


With equal freedom you will now permit me 
to point out, 

II. What as Engliſhmen we ſhould be, and 
the beſt methods of ſupporting that noble cha- 
racter. 


If liberty be the characteriſtic of Engliſhmen ; 
if ſo far as it be wanting a country be diſorder- 
ed; if all are concerned in paying their due 

rites 
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rites at the ſhrine of Patriotiſm, and yet the moſt 
ſpotted! ſymptoms of mortifying decay appear on 
the complexion of the ſtate, many duties ariſe 
to our attention. I would be plain, and I muſt 
be conciſe. The whole of an Engliſbman's pre- 
ſent duty, I apprehend, may, with ſtrict proprie- 
ty, be comprized under two glorious words : 


OPPOUSE and PERSEVERE. 


It is a maxim of Grecian wiſdom, often quot- 
ed, that any man was a traitor, who ſtood diſ- 
engaged in a ſtate of contending parties. And 
this held good even when the conteſt was only 
family or perſonal, and the reſult of it no more 
than whether this man or the other, by the im- 
portance of his connexions, or the brightneſs 
of his abilities, ſhould be the ojeft of ſupport 
and preferment. But, when all the noble pur- 
potes of liberty are denied, and all its advantages 
at ſtake, ro be indolent and aſleep, is treaſon to 
a country, and cruelty ro every riſing age. 


What a difference there is between a legal 
limited government, where property is {ecured, 
and juſtice fully adminiſtred, and that tyranny, 

where 
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where the luſts of one man, or a few, are the 
meaſures of obedience, is immediately evident; 
and here truth has ever been beloved, and gra- 
titude warmed the foul, that difference will have 
an immediate conſtant, and irradicable influence. 


There the native rights and liberties of En- 
gliſhmen are known to be worth maintaining : 
the blood and treaſure ſo greatly expended by 
our anceſtors, to tranſmit them to their deſcen- 
dents, is deeply recorded; a perpetual jealouſy 
is kept tremblingly awake for their defence, and 
a firm reſolution is eſtabliſhed to part with life, 
rather than to ſuffer the leaſt diminution of them, 
and conſent to the fettering of poſterity. 


And think, ye ſons of liberty, who have 
often exulted with the higheſt reaſon, in your 
privileges, and while you hailed the heroes on 
your hiſtory, felt high ſatisfaction from a conſci- 
ouſneſs of imitating their characters; think one 
moment, on the aggravated miſeries which would 
be your portion, if you were to be reduced to 
the dominion of lawleſs power ; if the preſent 


prerogative 


3 
prerogative adminiſtration were finally to pre- 
vail. 


Three parts of the globe are born ſlaves; 
and never heard the emancipating voice of liber- 
ty ; they put on their chains with their beings, 
and are only happy that they have no notions of 
freedom. It is yours to know, as to have en- 
" Joyed; and in proportion to your happineſs muſt 
be your infamy and diſtreſs. 


That ſpirit of manly independence and ſworn 
reſiſtance to the yoke of deſpotiſm, which you 
now expreſs, would be broken down to fawning 
flattery, or abject ſubjection and cowardice ; or 
if it exiſted, would not dare to appear; or if, 
from ſtrong inſuppreſſible reſentments, it ven- 
tured to appear, would only aggravate woe, by 
geance. - 


Sovereigns there have been who burned their 
their Capitals, and amuſed themſelves with the 
brilliant appearance: Sovereigns who wiſhed the 

people 
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people had but one neck, that at one blow they 
might level their pride. 


In this country we are taught to ſay, we have 
a moſt amiable and excellent prince on the 
throne, whoſe diſpoſition is as certainly as the 
principles of his ſettlement, at the utmoſt diſ- 
tance from arbitrary power. FREE ELECTION 
brought his family hicher; and on no other 
principle has he an inclination or a right to be 
here. 


But ftill the flatterets of pomp and preroga- 
tive, to which fools give the name of Majeſty, 
the ambitious, covetous and proſtituted, who 
unfortunately have ſurrounded and obſcured the 
throne, have worked as much miſchief to the 
country as if poſſeſſed by the diabolical Spirit 
before alluded to. 


Is there one pearl which can ſhed a luſtre on 
the royal diadem; one law which property can 
take protection under; one humane virtue whoſe 
practice and influence are a bleſſing; but theſe 
men have ſullied and trampled on. The 


black 
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black catalogue need not be repeated; nor can 
it be painted in its fulneſs of contempt and 
horror. 


Arbitrary ſeizures and impriſonments in di- 
rect violation of Magna Charta. The ſuſpen- 
fion of laws in favour of court dependents, and 
overſtraining them againſt the Free and Honeſt 
— The controul and even annihilation of Juries, 
where the tools of deſpotic and murdering agen- 
cy ſought for eſcape ; and above all, the great 
Barrier of Liberty, the right of Election in the 
Freebalder, trod under foot as of no eſtimation or 
force—Are facts as recent as they are alarming : 
And may we not adopt the words of Addiſon in 
his deſcription of the Ifle of Caprea, the favou- 
rite reſidence of Tiberius. that the works 
« under-ground are however more extraordinary 
« than all above it; for the rocks are all ander- 
« mined.” 


The man, therefore, whoſe honeſt bofom 
has felt the ardours of patriotiſm, has every 
thing to arouſe his apprehenſions, and invigo- 
rate his zeal. His eye is kept ſteadily on facts. 
And, ſcorning that cowardice which calls tame- 
neſs prudence, that intereſted hypocriſy, which 

would 
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would give muſic to the mandate of lawleſs 
power; and above all, that ſtrumpet ridicule, 
which laughs at complaint, and would turn the 
anguiſh of diſtreſs into a charge of ſedition, —he 
will often be enquiring into the great calls of 
duty. 


Shall I, he will ſay, be ſilent and indifferent, 
when my country is wounded, and ti us become 
confederate with her deſtroyers ? Shall I, who 
received fo fair an inheritance of freedom from 
my fathers, be induced by corruption to ſell, or 
cowardice to ſurrender it? Let others vote and 
act as they may, in defiance of conſcience, dear 
old friendſhips, and avowed profeſſions of ſenti- 
ment : They cannot alter the eternal laws of 
reaſon and juſtice, nor ſhall they ever have my 
voice or ſubmiſſion to their miſdoings. Such is 
the vow of the freeman : nor does he want any 
encouragement to ſupport him in this teſtimony 
of virtue, from the nature and reaſon of things, 
from former inſtances of ſucceſs, or the generous 


ſpirit of the Engliſh people. 
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Religion, truth, honour, and humanity, av in 
themſelves they have an intrinſic beauty and 
excellence, inſpire their votaries with principles 
infinitely ſuperior to the fluftuating views of 
intereſt and ambition. Where the love of them 
has taken poſſeſſion of the heart, their diſciple 
has good ground to ſtand upon Every reflec- 
tion on his conduct gives him new ſatisfaction, 
and he only laments when he paſſes by an op- 
portunity of marking his fidelity. 


Old, but eternally valuable is the maxim that 
« truth is great, and will in the end prevail.“ 
In ſentiment it always invites enquiry, as ſure of 
coming off victorious on the moſt accurate invel- 
tigation. And in practice, what is the man of 
pay to the man of principle ? What the puffed- 
up pageant of accidental grandeur, to the libe- 
ral, brave, well-diſciplined champion of the 
public rights. What, the ſervile, cringing, 
creeping creature of a court to the brave yeo- 
man; the induftrious merchant, and the deter- 
mined Freeholder ? | 


Oppoſition 


CW 3 
Oppoſition alſo derives additional ſtrength in 
the exalted cauſe of liberty, from former exam- 
pies, and providentigl ſucceſſes. 


Truth and Liberty had always enemies. Re- 
formation in every country and in every caſe 
has prejudices and paſſions to combat. And in 
this kingdom, the ſeparating fo large a part of 
its imperium from the Romiſh yoke, could not 
be ſubmitted to with a gentle acquieſcence. 
Many have been the ſecret machinations, and 
the open attempts to reconquer and reduce us. 
But, the deſtruction of the invincible Armada of 
our now inſulting enemy, Spain; the glorious 
battle of the BOYNE, the extirpation of the 
bigot houſe of Stuarr, and the long glories of 


* Theſe topics of encouragement may be rather thought 
to apply to an oppoſition to national invaſions, than to ſo 
inferior a circumſtance as a bad miniſtry: and a mention 
of the fate of Alfred”s corrupt judges, and the modern Vi. 
tiers, Straffords, and Mortimer, rather more appolite to the 
ſubject. But the deſigns of corrupt and arbitrary miniſters, 
and foreign enemies, are all the fame, the ruin and flavery 
of the ſtate. And if the people reflect on the defeats uf 
their foes at large, as furely as the whole contains all its 
parts, they may take courage, and vow, from former capital 
2 the deſtruction of bad managers and miniſters. 


the 
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the two Georges, particularly their triumph over 
two Scottiſh rebellions, and the matchleſs victo- 
ries of the laſt war, are demonſtrations how in- 
eſfectual the contrivances of wickedneſs, when 
oppoſed by virtue, under the protection of 


heaven. 


To conclude this too long addreſs, ſhould I 
not be guilty of injuſtice, if I did not draw fome 
pleaſing inference from the preſent meeting of 
a certau: SOCTETY, Candour may ſuggeſt that 
errors will be now rectified, and healing mea- 
ſures adopted. There has, to be ſure, been 
time enough (if any time were neceſſary) to 
perceive the groſs errors of the laſt convention, 
and to form reſolutions of amending them. But, 
there has been time alſo to add more to the 
weight of miniſterial perſuaſion, where it was 
needful, and to confirm the hardy and the hard- 


enced in their ſervice. I doubt not, many are 
proportionally confirmed in the cauſe of truth ; 
and go to the ſeat of buſineſs with reduplicated 
ardour in her cauſe. But a minoriy of voices, 
when backed only by her, prevail not. Little 
hopes therefore, may ariſe from this circum- 


ſtance. 
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ſtance. But there is one meeting, I acknow- 
ledge it with pleaſure, whence comfort is really 
to be derived. 


Though our number, Gentlemen, be ſmall, 
it is not ſo in relation to the place we hve in, 
and our cauſę is the nobleſt in the world. Thanks 
alſo to the prevailing influence of the ſame prin- 
ciples; our expreſſions of zeal are but a ſmall 
part of that glorious ſpirit, which pervades the 
boſoms, and animates the conduct of Freehol- 
ders, in every part of the kingdom. Witneſs 
their warm and reiterated remonſtrances to the 
throne ; witneſs the inſtitution of that much 
abuſed, but moſt reſpectable ſociety, who aſſo- 
ciate under the nobleſt name of SurroxrERS or 
THE BiLL or RicyTs—witneſs the generous 
protection which the brave champion in the 
cauſe of liberty has experienced. Witneſs alſo 
the numerous and enormous penſions, places, 
ticles and rewards, fo laviſhly beſtowed by ad- 
miniſtration to bribe men of any abilities, to 
Join in the meaſures of power. 


Yer, 


a 
Yet, relief lingers: and the anxious lover of 
liberty and his country, is ſometimes ready to 
fink under the proſpect, and © trembles at 
« hereafter :” 
Now lifted by the tide, and now reſorb'd ; 
And farther from bis wiſhes than before. 


Eternal bleſſings light on that authentic meſſen- 
ger who could bring us news of immediate re- 
dreſs ! 


But, let not obſtinacy and perverſeneſs of tem- 
per interpoſe to withhold the healing hand when 
ſupplicated, and about to be extended; let the 
wallowers in public plunder plume themſelves in 
their imagined ſecurity, and add inſult to rob- 
| bery ; let the plaineſt truths of law and geaſon 
be borne down by prerogative clamour, and 
hireling ſophiſtry ; the chains which may be 
forged, or forging, are compoſed of diſſoluble 
materials, and will ſoon fall to pieces by their 
own rottenneſs, or yield to the united weight 
and vigour of Engliſh laws, and Engliſh forti- 
rude. 
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Then will England revive with double ſplen- 
dour from her wrongs, and ſee a ſecond Revo- 
lution, glorious as that we celebrate. A king- 
dom ſaved, and no king extirpated. 


Then will thoſe who in the preſent times fall 
not in its ſcandalous defection, but aſſert the in- 
jured rights of their country, and either i 
or remonſtrate for their recovery and preſerva- 
tion, be mentioned with grateful remembrance ; 
and their children, riſing to the enjoyments of 
liberty, make their feſtivals happy, by dating 
their relation to thoſe who knew what they 
ought to be, and lived and died Freemen. 


Newport, Iſle of Wight, 
Nov. 15, 1770. 
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